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not because they needed to do so, but because they all 
had good houses within sight of the beach, and because 
crowds of people came upon them, resolved that they 
vould remain. The village stood on a bluff of land that 
overlooked the sea; and was adorned with fine elms 
sad great shadowy oaks not usually seen so near the 
coast. 
such locations, and which we accept as one of the draw- 
hacks of & summer at the seaside. Each substantial 
farmhouse had its flower garden and its beehives ; for 
lowers and bees were fashionable there—they are not 
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For the Companion. 


A LAZY FAMILY. 
Every body in Welden kept boarders in summer; 


It had none of the barren look we expect in 


»in all country towns. P 

Allthe rooms in town were engaged, and even the 
s:hermen in the cottages under the bluff had rented 
weir little parlors to young men with rods and nets 
ho were satisticd with any kind of a shelter near their 
boats. 

Aparty riding from the city noticed one large house 
ith a cupola, where reigned such silence that they 
bought it uninhabited. The upper windows stared 
idly at them, protected by neither curtain nor blind, 
ithe lower ones were shaded only by torn curtains, 
aie of gaudy but soiled wall paper. The clapboards 
ae innocept of paint, and an “addition,” which had 
ven attempted years ago, stood out bare and unfinish- 
|. Their curiosity was excited. 

Ahaggard-looking boy of twelve sat astride the 

nc, Whittiing with a languid air, while a flock of 

elancholy, afficted-looking hens cackled round him 

s if imploring corn in place of the splinters he was 

wpping. 

“ls this house empty, my boy ?’’ asked the gentle- 
“Most on’t is,” replied the fellow, pulling his torn 
pover his eyes to prevent being abashed. 

“Who lives here ?” 

“Qur folks.” 

“What’s your name ?” 

‘Blake, for short; we’s ‘lations to old Cap’m Blakely 

der.” 

‘How much of the house does your family occupy ?” 
‘The kitchen and bedroom.” 

Would your father take summer boarders ?” asked 
Pstranger, with a smile. 

‘Taint fit here. The chambers aint floored—never 
sor plastered; and they leaks, too. All the back 
lows is broke. We never goes up; the stairs is 
ke down, and last time any body went up was two 
ago, My little brother went to spread his shag- 
ksouthe gerrit floor and he kotched his foot ina 
pken step and snapped off his ankle bone, he did. 
ther says nobody shall ever run sich a resk as goin 
stairs agin while she’s mistress here! Boarders 
idn’'t know the weak spots would soon break their 

§, [bet !? 

Why don’t your father repair his house ?” 

Taint wuth it. When it was, he was too busy on 

land in summer, and when harvestin’ was over he 

‘0 tired. Don’t take nothing to tire father.” 

What do yon use these large front rooms for?” 

the gentleman, a little curious to know more of 

ily who could thus suffer a fine place to run to 

y. 

Due’s full of old bar’ls and stuff, and ’tother’s got 

wood pile in’t. Boarders wouldn’t like them, I 


Are you Americans ?”* asked the stranger. 

'Squestion woke up what dormant Yankee spirit 
was left, and the gaunt boy sprang angrily off the 
exclaiming, — 


yg Be sure we be! Did you think I was 
ye 


Se 
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like other folkses ; and, some how or nuther, our crops 
kind a wither up ’fore they’re ready to harvest. My 
gran father was some unlucky, though he fit hard agin 
it ; but every one of his sons was unlucky. My father’s 
the wust off, ‘cause he married into an awful unlucky 
family. Mother says she knows that bad luck runs in 
the blood, and I guess it does; but father’s got enough 
wood-land to carry him through!” 

“Laziness runs in the blood, my boy,” said the gen- 
tleman, “and if I were you I’d work it out.” 

“My folks aint lazy, I tell you!’’ cried the boy, ina 
tone that showed he’d resent the insult if it did not re- 
quire too much effort. ‘‘My father works like a dog. 
He carries all his corn to mill and home agin on his 
back, most killin’ him; do you call that lazy ?” 

**Hasn’t he a horse ?” 

*Y-e-s, but the wagon’s broke, and he keeps forget- 
tin’ to have it mended. And my mother, she’s often 
washin’, and ironin’, and bakin’ when your wife’s a-bed 
o’ nights, I bet! They’re two as hard workin’ creturs 
as ever you see; so you better not call them lazy agin.” 
And the embryo lawyer turned his back on the-stranger 
and walked into the dilapidated barn. 

Now here was a boy who had given himself up to 
idleness from an idea that it was no use for him to work, 
because, by his father’s using up his patrimony, he 
could keep barely alive; and that if he did not suc- 
ceed in life, it would be the fault of his fatg and not of 
laziness. 

Tim Blake—the real name was Blakely—belonged to 
the third generation of this unlucky race, and you 
would, no doubt, like to hear what the rich and brave 
old captain, of the name, on the hill, told the stranger 
of them, and how this evil spirit first came into the 
blood of that branch.of the family : 

“The grandfathers of these two Blakelys were broth- 
ers, wealthy, honorable and highly respected. One 
married a smart, sensible, ambitious woman, whose 
views of life were like his own. They did not expect 





e tones of his voice brought his mother and two 
girls to view. One head appeared from an open- 
n the side door barely wide enough to admit it, and 
‘t was thrust through the place where a pane of 
should have been; while a heavy-eyed, sallow 
Who looked as if she had been smoked in the 
‘y, and whose garments fluttered like rags in the 
» came out, crying,— 
tll, what does he want ?” 
“ Wants to bring them are ladies in the carriage 
4 board,” and then both he and the girl, struck 
sdigrousness of the thing, burst into a weak, 
gh. 
éentleman had struck on a vein of character rare 
s Yankees, and resolved to see more of it. 
You go to school ?”” he asked. ; 
‘ool? No. They pokes fun at every body there 


n't wear Sunday clothes all the time. I’ve been 
Winters, though.”* 


Pat do you do?” 

hin’. Father's got enough to get along, by sell- 

cod lot every year or two. I aint goin’ out asa 

¥»T bet! I wants to go in a store in town, but 

» the 8 sot on my bein’ a lawyer, so’s to be up 

"e old cap'm’s son, that snubs us, ‘cause he’s 

nd we aint.” 

came you to be so unlucky ?” 

know. It runs in the bleod, I guess. Our 
when nobody else’s do; our hens don’t lay 


the land to plow itself; the seed to jump into the 
| ground and eover itself up; nor yet the sickle without 

hands to gather the, crops. They, like all their. race, 
‘had land to till, and they went to work on farm and 
dairy as earnestly as if they had to earn every loaf of 
bread for their household. Their acres proved as val- 
uable, under such hands, as if there were mines of gold 
under the surface.- Their flocks and their herds in- 
creased, and their barns were filled with plenty; they 
had enough and to spare to all who needed help. 

“This was the captain’s grandfather ; but his brother, 
the ancestor of Master Tim, took a different course. 
He married a vain, silly girl, from an improvident and 
reckless family. She had been brought up to regard 
outward appearances only, and not economy and com- 
fort. She induced him to carpet his floors instead of 
manuring his land; to build summer houses instead 
of new barns; and to go to the ‘springs’—almost out of 
the world then—instead of staying at home to superin- 
tend the work in harvest. 

“He soon made an end of his ready money, at this 
rate, and when the show could be no longer kept up, 
his wife lost her ambition altogether. The summer 
houses, devoid of vines, looked like an array of bare 
poles; and every thing began to look neglected and 
comfortless. Their boy couldn’t go to the ‘springs,’ 
so he went fishing and gunning instead; while two or 
three irresponsible hired men did as much or as little 








“Ig THIS HOUSE EMPTY, MY BOY?” 





grandfather. He built—or rather, ha/f-built—the great 
house we have mentioned, and repeated, in the lower | 
half of it, the life his father had led. He brought his | 
son up like himself; and dying, left him with a hun- 
dred acres of land and this dilapidated mansion. Be- 
fore repairing it, or improving the land, Tim’s father 
added a cupola, and married a slothful, inefficient girl 
—who used to pick and sell whortleberries in the re- 
gion—because ‘she had black eyes, and looked as if 
she'd be easy satisfied with a house, if it wasn’t quite 
so fixed up as her neighbors’—the stuck-up Blakelys,’ 
as he called the thrifty, and therefore prosperous 
branch of the family. Indolence may have been inher- 
ited; it certainly was learned from example; and their 
life was a by-word in the community. The girl who 
had only ambition enough to pick whortleberries when 
young and strong, was now quite content to gaze from 
her windows, all the morning, at passers-by; bringing 
the little work she was forced to do, far into the night. 
Her house was usually in such disorder that she shrank 
from visitors, callers, and often allowed her neighbors 
to knock again and again, and then go away, while she 
sat rocking herself in the kitchen. Soon, she was al- 
most forgotten, and the family might as well have lived 
on a desolate island as in that thickly settled town. 

“They were never dressed properly for church or 
sehool, and as they were shunned by their friends 
above them so they shunned those beneath them. 
They were a family by thdmselves, and none crossed 
their threshold; even in sickness, when the benevo- 
lent would gladly have aided them, they refused them 
admittance. The plastering in the parlor and sitting- 
room had given way, and the stairs—never finished— 
had fallen in; and a few years before the time of 
which we write, the whole family, ragged and discon- 
solate, more like gypsies than any Other race, had 
taken refuge in the kitchen and a back bed-room. 
They felt crushed and despised; looked upon them- 
selves as most unfortunate people. The parents were 
bringing up their childrén in pride and ignorance, with 
the impression that some fate was hanging over them 
which forbade them to take their places and perform 
their work in life. 

“Their manner of living, idleness, impure air, poorly- 
cooked food—and without exercise or companionship, 
had changed their complexion and features from that 
of the other branches of the family, so that strangers 
who saw them always asked the offensive question,— 
‘Are they Americans ?” 

‘But with all their pride and sensitiveness, they made 
no effort to throw off their fetters. The mother’s only 
ambition was, to make a lawyer of Tim; but she said 
she never expected he’d be so lucky as that; for good 
luck didn’t run in either branch of the family. There 
was not even poverty for an excuse; for the wood-land 
still kept them above starvation.” 

On hearing this story from Capt. Blakeley, the 
stranger who had talked with Tim said,— 

“Now I believe it’s somebody’s duty to break the 
spell that binds this family. An earthquake or a fire 
might rouse them to action; but as we can’t control 
these, we must do what we can. I'll try that fellow in 
my store.” 

“He won't work, sir,” said the captain. “I’ve tried 
him faithfally. You can’t rouse them while that wood- 
land lasts. When that’s gone it will be work or the 
poor-house. For the present, common sense has taken 





,on the farm as they pleased. This son was Tim's 





leave of that branch of my family. I'd give them a 


new farm to act and appear like other folks. 
his laziness makes him call himself Blake.” 
“Well, I mean to try that boy,” replied the other. 
“The infection may be stopped here, and we may save 
these children from being vagrants when the wood- 
land and the farm are gone.” 

“The boy’s father owns that fine building-lot you ad- 
mired so much. He’s always ready to sell a bit off his 
homestead land. I'll go down with you and talk with 
him, if you please; but, I can tell you, it’s hard raising 
up folks that have been running down for three gen- 
erations.” 

As the gentlemen walked towards this castle of in- 
dolence, the captain said,— 

“Unless we catch Jacob we sha’n’t see him at all; 
for I believe his wife lets noone but her sister—just 
like herself, only poorer—over the threshold.” 

But, fortunately, just as they approached the place 
where a wide gate ought to be, but was not, Jacob came 
towards them, settled down, like a half-empty sack of 
meal, on his horse—such a horse! He might have 
been born a sorrel colt, but he was now an orange- 
colored horse, whose hair was as long and rough as a 
buffalo’s, and who looked more like some animal Bar- 
num had invented than like the family that he really 
sprung from. It is doubtful if a curry-comb had ever 
touched him during the ten years he had been the 
property of Jacob Blake; it is very certain that the 
rain, and snow, and wind had, for his barn was little 
more shelter in winter than the canapy of heaven was. 
Could that horse and his companions, the two brindle 
cows, have spoken to tell their wrongs, Jacob would 
soon have had a visit from the “Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

Well, as Jacob rode towards the gentlemer he drew 
his hat down to avoid seeing them, when suddenly a 
breeze lifted the top of the crown, which was held 
only by a shred of lining that acted as a hinge, suffer- 
ing it to flap up and down, displaying a tower of elf- 
like locks, which looked as if the barbers had all gone 
abroad, and the domestic scissors were broken. He 
gave his horse a kick with his heel, hoping to dart past 
the gentlemen. But he was not the horse to start at 
trifles; it was as much as he could do to drag his own- 
er on at ever so slow a pace, hungry and miserable as 
he was. But the resolute old captain stepped up, and 
laying his hand on the bridle, said,— 

“Jacob, here is a gentleman who has taken a grent 
fancy to that maple knoll of yours for a building spot. 
Would you like to sell it?” 

“Well, yes,” replied Jacob, without looking up, “I’m 
always glad to sell a bit of land; for people must live. 
Though it does seem hard when a man’s so unlucky 
that he has to live up all the property he onght to save 
for his children! Don’t it?” 

“ ‘Every dog has his day,’ Jacob; may be yours has 
come now,” said the captain, cheerily. ‘Your children 
are growing up and will be old enough to help you 
soon.” 

Jacob shook his head. “They’re all poor, sallow 
looking things,” he said,—“but about that land, you 
can have it at a fair price. “T’ll leave that to the cap- 
tain and the minister to settle.” 

“No, no, my good man,” said the stranger, “leave it 
to noone. Do your own business. Set your pricé and 
if it’s fair, I'll give it; if I think it too much, then we’ll 
call in friends.” 

‘Well, is three hundred dollars too much?” asked 
Jacob, the hat crown flapping an accompaniment to his 
drawling tongs. . 

“No, it is very reasonable; will that satisfy you ?” 

oan.” 

“Here’s ten dollars to seal the bargain, and I’ 
see you about the deed next time I come out. Now, 
friend, do you want a place for your boy in town ?” ‘he 
asked. “I want a boy to run errands and open and 
shut my store.” 

Jacob looked doubtful. “TI’s heard they work boys 
nearly to death in the city; but he may go if he wants 
to. There he comes, now, from the beach, with a string 
of fish. You can ask him.” 

“No, sir,” replied master Tim, “not this time. I'’ve- 
just got into business now that suits me. Them rich 
chaps that’s come out fishin’ can’t get board enough, 
and lots on ’em’s goin’ te piteéh a tent on the beach. 

They wan't me to dig bait for ’em, and to carry their 
poles and to bring home their fish. Two dollars a 
week, and eat dinners along with ’em! I tell you that’s 
a chance for a fellow.” . 

“But these young men will be off soon and then you'll 
have no work. 1’ll give you a good place and let you: 
go to evening school,” said the gentleman. 

“Evening school! After I was worked to death all 
day, to go to school, ha? School about killed\me them 
three winters when I had nothin’ else to co! I mean 
to go into a store some time, but not to work that way ! 
The men that owns stores ought to open and shut ’em 
themselves. I’m going to sell goods when I go.” 

And Tim walked on, leaving the party. in, the road, 
and muttering, “It don’t run in. our blood to kill our- 
selves, sake of makin’ other folks. rich.” 

Ten years after this, Tim, who-had never.done agood 
day’s work, looked as old as his father did‘at the time 
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of which we write. He. stooped and bent his knees. 
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when he walked, and wore tattered clothes, and went 
gunning and fishing, and kept on as his dead father had 
done before him, selling land to keep from starving. 
He finally concluded that “cattle cost more than they 
eome to,” and so he pulled down the rickety barn to 
save cutting and drawing firewood a mile. 

Before he and his sisters see middle life their estate 
will be gone, and they will have to work, whether it 
“runs in the blood” or not. , 

That one boy, had he risen with a will, might have 
thrown off the sloth with which birth and example had 
stamped bis character, and have saved his whole fam- 
fly from ruin. But instead of that he yielded to the 
stupe fying influence, and without any of the evil habits 

“which usually drive people to destruction, the last of 
the race are floating on the Lethean waves to a gulf 
from which they can never rise. 

If any boy feels that a particle of laziness lurks in 
his blood, let him rise like a giant and work it out; or 
he may, like poor Tim, become a wreck for life. 

J. D.C. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE RED SEA. 

From my infancy I had longed to visit the scenes 
memorable from their association with Scripture, and 
my feelings when I actually stood upon the shore of 
the Red Sea I should vainly endeavor to describe. 
Before us lay a sea of the deepest blue. It was scarce- 
ly broken by a ripple, and all over it danced and 
flashed the beams of such a sun! for it was near the 
end of May, and the heat was daily attaining greater 
power. 

On the opposite shore we could distinguish a party 
of travellers on camels, attended by an Arab escort. 
At no great distance from us lay our own baggage- 
camels, quietly feeding; and close to the beach was an 
Arab boat, with its crew, waiting to convey us to the 
steamer that lay some little distance out, the water be- 
ing too shallow and the coral rocks too numerous to 
allow it to come nearer to the town. 

The yellow-slippered and stockingless owner of our 
boat summoned us almost directly on board, as the 
steamer wanted to be “under weigh” before sunset; 
and we embarked, seated for the first time in the Ori- 
ental fashion on the little half-deck, there being no 
seats. As the oars of our crew fell into the water they 
broke into a wild chant, the effect of which was very 
good. They did not sing in parts, but alternately, 
catching the notes from each other in a very singular 
manner. Thus, amidst music and sunshine, we began 
a voyage which, from several causes, proved very dis- 
agreeable and unpropitious. The number of passen- 
gers that embarked proved too great for the size of the 
steamer; we were consequently much crowded; the 
heat on board was more intolerable than one can im- 
agine—that of India appeared as nothing after it—and 
the vessel literally swarmed with cockroaches. 

Not even a distant view of Sinai, nor the infinite va- 
riety which the surface of the sea itself presented, 
could compensate for the horrors of that burning cli- 
wate and its disgusting vermin. There were at least 
seventy passengers, besides the captain and European 
suilors, the negroes and Nubians who worked in the 
engine-room, and upwards of twenty Parsee, Moham- 
medan and Hindoo servants. 

On the paddle-box the Nubian pilot was generally 
to be seen; a magnificent figure, attired in long, flow- 
ing robes of white, that contrasted admirably with his 
ebony skin and glittering black eyes. 

As we approached the Straits of Ba-bel-Mandeb the 
thermometer rose, and a day of unusual heat and ex- 
haustion was followed by a still more burning night. 
I had good cause to remember it. 

A daughter of Lady A—— shared my cabin, which 
was just outside the saloon, and had no outer door, in 
place of which the entrance was closed by a canvas 
curtain. We had opened the port-hole, but no breath 
of air entered, It wasadead calm. The steamer was 
cutting her way through a sea of glass, apparently sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of fire. 

The gentlemen had gone on deck to sleep, as the sa- 
loon would have resembled the Black Hole of Calcutta 
had its usual occupants remained in it. Only a Parsee 
or two lingered below to wait, if required, on the la- 
dies, for there were no stewardesses on board an Ori- 
ental steamcr. 

Miss A—— proposed that we should have the lamp 
suspended in our cabin extinguished, in order to di- 
minish the heat. It hung too high to be reached by 
either of us, and her mother’s maid was ill and had 
gone to bed; we were therefore compelled to call in 
one of our Eastern attendants to put it out; and, 
doubtless, during the time he obeyed our command 
he took with his downcast black eyes a quick survey 
of the apartment, thus becoming aware that my mat- 
trass was placed on two large trunks to raise it from 
the deck. 

The light out, we were both soon asleep. About 
midnight, however, my slumber was disturbed by feel- 
ing a heavy pressure on my throat. I sat up, fancying 
I was suffering from nightmare, and found Lady A—— 
at the canvas door holding a lamp, and in her night- 
dress. 

She asked if any thing had disturbed me. 1 told her 
I had been dreaming some one was choking me. 

She laughed, told me her daughter, Mrs, F——, who 
slept in her room, had also been distressed by a dream. 
She “supposed the heat affected us both,” and then 
withdrew with the light. 

A second and a third time the same cause awoke 
me; and each time I found Lady A. in the room. It 
was singular. The last time 1 fancied that, as I opened 
my eyes, I saw in the light of Lady A——’s advancing 
lamp a tall, mufiled figure, with terrible black eyes, 
bending over me. 

This dream, or reality, whichever it was, so com- 
pletely “frightened sleep” that it visited me no more 
that night. I begged her light and read till day- 
break. 

The next morning Lady A—— told me that her 
daughter had three times in the course of the night 
awoke her and sent her to our room, having as often 
dreamed, with painful distinctness, that a tall, dark 
man was murdering us. She at first thought we had 
both been disturbed by a dream; but my faint glimpse 
of a retreating figure the third time convinced me that 


there had been something of reality in the matter, es- 
pecially as some favorite rings of mine were missing. 

So, with Lady A——’s concurrence, I determined, 
(not to make a disturbance about what might prove a 
false alarm) to sit up the next night and watch for my 
nocturnal visitor, who, if he had been disturbed by 
Lady A—— the last night, might probably venture an- 
other visit the next. Lady A—— promised also to sit 
up, and come to me if I called her. 

Ten o’clock came. A Mohammedan, whose cyes at 
daylight had appeared to me strangely like those of 
my dream—if it were a dream—brought me a cup of 
coffee, assuring me, with Oriental courtesy, that “‘it 
would do missee good.” 

The attention was a little suspicious; so, though I 
took the cup, I drank none of its contents, but poured 
them away and returned it to him empty. I wished 
him to think I had taken it. Then I dropped the can- 
vas screen, kept the lamp burning, took a book and 
read. Very heavily passed the hours. 

Oppressed by heat, I could scarcely resist my incli- 
nation to sleep. The wordsI read had little meaning 
for me, and I forgot incessantly the subject of the page 
as I listened to the dash of the waves against the side 
of the vessel—a sound which was gradually lulling me 
to repose, when, with a clash that startled me, twelve 
o’clock was struck on the ship’s bell. 

I was thoroughly awake then, and looking up, sud- 
denly perceived the long fingers of a black hand grasp- 
ing the side of the canvas screen, in the act of with- 
drawing it. I called loudly for Lady A——, and mov- 
ed hurriedly to the doorway. She was with me in an 
instant, but no one was visible outside. As she had 
not met him in coming from her cabin, it was evident 
that the intruder had taken refuge in the saloon. He 
had no other retreat. 

We resolved to seek him there. I have since thought 
we did a brave, if not a rash action in following him, 
alone as we were; but the lady who proposed it is such 
a model of gentle courage and quiet resolution that 
one never thinks of fear when with her. 

The saloon was shaped like a T, from the (now emp- 
ty) bed-cabins that projected into it, the upper part of 
the letter being towards the stern, and containing a 
number of couches formed on the lockers, as they are 
called. We searched it throughout. We looked under 
the long table, under the sofas, everywhere. There 
was no sign of Mohammedan or Christian. 

Lady A—— now came to the conclusion that both 
nights I must have been dreaming. It is very provok- 
ing to be ted of sleeping when one is convinced 
of one’s own wakefulness. I was certain of my recent 
vision’s materiality, and therefore entreated Lady A—— 
to come out of the saloon and wish me “‘good-night” in 
aloud voice; but instead of leaving me, to slip behind 
my screen and “mark the event.” 

She good-naturedly complied, and a few minutes 
proved that I had not been deceived. Very slowly 
and stealthily we heard some one issue from the sa- 
loon, and on peeping through the aperture left by the 
curtain, we saw a tall, muffled figure, such as I had de- 
scribed, steal up the ladder leading to the deck. There 
could no longer be any doubt; though how the robber 
had eluded our search was, and continues to be, a 
mystery. It is probable, however, that he crept out of 
one of the stern port-holes or windows, and hung by 
his hands till we left the room. The complete power 
the Arabs, and-all Orientals, possess over their limbs 
rendering it an easy task for him afterwards to effect 
his return by the same ingress. 

What was now to be done? We had not thought of 
catching him in his rapid flight up the ladder; nay, I 
doubt if we could. Lady A—— (as I declared that I 
could not identify him from his twenty comrades, and 
as we left the steamer at Aden the next day or the fol- 
lowing one) proposed that we should keep the affair 
secret, as any inquiry into the matter would be fruit- 
less, and make a disturbance for nothing. To this I 
agreed, but kept watch till daybreak. 

We were one more night on board, not arriving at 
Aden till four or five o’clock in the morning of the sec- 
ond day, but I did not make ita vigil. One of Lady 
A——’s sons, a cavalry officer, came down and slept 
on the saloon table; two other gentlemen occupied the 
sofas; and thus, within reach of protection, we ven- 
tured to sleep quietly and without fear. 

The robber’s intention in thus daringly entering my 
cabin was probably to open and plunder the trunks on 
which I slept. He imagined, probably, that they con- 
tained articles of value, for the better security of which 
I had had my mattrass placed on them, and hoped qui- 
etly to displace me; intending, perhaps, if I awoke, to 
insure my eternal silence. It is very certain I could 
not have called for help with that evil grasp upon my 
throat. 

The boldness of the attempt, though it might sur- 
prise an American, was not singular in the East; as 
we were told that in India instances had occurred of 








officers having been robbed of the sheet on which they 
slept without being awakened. Lady A——’s appear- 
ance had, however, startled him from his prey, and 
obliged him to seek a hiding-place in the saloon by 
means of the inner door of my cabin. 

It was with great delight that I heard the announce- 
ment of our arrival at Aden, where we were to embark 
in another vessel, and quit the Red Sea for the Indian 
Ocean. The vague dreams of beauty and solemnity I 
had formerly attached to it were gone; I could not, 
however, but feel very thankful for the escape which I 
made upon its blue, fatal waters. 
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SPOILED BY FLAPTERY. 


The following dog story is suggestive to those whose 
balance of character is not sufficient to enable them to 





| withstand applause, and who consequently become wild 
|and foolish under the praise of their good deeds and 


grossly overdo them: 


A few years ago, in the shire of Edinburgh, a splendid 
Newfoundland dog might have been seen every day vis- 
iting every pond or brook in the neighborhood of his 
master’s residence. It had been instrumental more 
than once in saving persons from a grievous death in 
the water. He was respected for his amiable qualities, 
till, strange as it may be considered, this flattery com- 
pletely turned his head. ving of life from drowning 
became a passion. Not haying sufficient scope for the 
exercise of his diseased olence in the district, he 





took to a very questionable method of supplying the 
deficiency. Whenever he found a child on the brink 


of the water, he watched patiently for the opportunity 


and placing his forepaws suddenly on its person, plung- 
F s¢ Now all this was done for 
He appeared 
to find intense — in this nonsensical ‘sort of 

e outcry became so great by parents 
alarmed for their children, although no life was ever 
lost by the indulgence of such a singular taste, that the 


ed it in before it was aware. 
the mere purpose of fetching it out again. 


work. At last t 


poor dog was reluctantly destroyed. 





THE OLD SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


The old Shepherd's dog, like his master, was gray, 
His teeth all arted, and feeble his tongue: 

Yet where'er Corin went, he was followed by Tray; 
Thus happy through life did they hobble aiong. 


When, fatigued, on the grass the Shepherd would lie 
Fora = | in the sun, ‘midst his slumbers so sweet 

His faithful companion crawled constantly nigh, 
Placed his head on his lap, or lay down at his feet. 


When winter was heard on the hill and the plain, 
When torrents descended, and cold was the wind, 
If Colin went forth ‘mid the tempest and rain, 
Tray scorned to be left in the chimney behind. 


At length in the straw Tray made his last bed; 
For vain, against death, is the stoutest endeavor, 
To lick Corin’s hand he reared up his weak head, 
Then fell back, closed his eyes, and ah! closed them forever. 


Not long after Tray did the Shepherd remain, 
Who oft o'er his grave with true sorrow would bend; 
And when dying, thus feebly was heard the poor swain: 
“O bury me, neighbors, beside my old friend.” 





For the Companion. 
SYMPATHETIC CROWS. 
A farmer residing in New Hampshire was much an 


noyed by crows that year after year committed great 
depredations upon his cornfield. Having determined 
to revenge himself, he spent many sleepless nights, if 
his own assertion is true, in inventing a scarecrow 


which should effectually rid him of his tormentors. 


He had tried old men with guns, and old women with 
broomsticks, and glittering bits of tin, but the sagacious 
crows knew what was what, and after giving a glance 
or two at the farmer’s fancy figures, settled down upon 
the cornhills and chattered to each other in evident de- 
rision of the farmer’s folly as they helped themsclves to 


the dainty morsels. 


As we have said, the farmer, eager for revenge, turned 
over one expedient after another in his réstless brain, 
until he hit upon the following, which he adopted in- 
stanter, and fashioned after this manner. He procured 
a long, elastic pole, which he placed in the cornfield in 
such & manner that it could be made to rebound by the 
motion of a crow, which having wounded, he tied to 
the pole by a cord, in such a manner that it could 
touch the earth in its struggles to free itself. The poor 
bird, wounded and frightened, and tortured by the in- 
cessant irritation, set up a most pitiable lament, which 
brought the crows from far and near, and evidently 


created a great consternation amongst them. 


The farmer retired for the night with the satisfaction 
of one who feels himself fully avenged, satisfied that 
his enemies would at length take healthful warning, 
and pluming himself not a little upon the Yankee in- 
genuity which had helped him to overcome them. Alas, 


the happy inventor of scarecrows little imagined that h 


was already being outwitted by the fowls of the air. 
Judge, therefore, of his consternation wher upon going 
to the field the next morning, he found the wounded 
crow comfortably resting upon a little mountain of 
soaked corn, and looking as if he had already eaten 


half that was in the cornfield. 


Upon taking a survey of his field he made the de- 
lightful discovery that during the night the crows, in- 
stead of attending to the moral he had designed to con- 
vey, had simply considered how they should relieve the 
necessities of their wounded companion. Finding it 
impossible to unfasten the prisoner, they had set to 


work and pulled up the contents of several hundre 


hills of corn, and piled them up beneath the sufferer, 
thus easing him of the pain he endured from suspen- 
sion, while at the same time he would be amply provided 
with the means of subsistence for a long time to come. 


The winged-Blondin had evidently made up his min 
that there was no loss without some small gain. 


after the wounded’s welfare. 


a convention for the occasion. 


sounded with notes of rejoicings. 


“TI tell you what it is,” said the farmer, when he told 
me the.incident, “‘when I see that are, my respect for 


crows riz!” 
tee 


For the Companion. 
A SHAKER DOLL. 


“A Shaker's doll?” you ask. I suppose you thought 
that such a trifle as a doll couldn’t be found among that 
solemh company who have no children of their own, 
and whose villages, and meetings, and families have 
such an awful, grown-up look. You think, as did an 
eminent writer of the Quakers,—that there never could 
have been a baby among them, but that all the men 
must have come into the world grown up and in long 
drab coats and broad rimmed hats. But for all that, 
there are Quaker babies—whether they laugh and crow 
like other babies we don’t know—and there- was once, 
at least, a doll among the Shakers! we had the descrip- 


A 
few friends still lingered to console him, and the whole 
party were chatting merrily when the farmer appeared. 
He, fearing there might be a repetition of these tender 
services, and wishing to see how they would dispose of 
the crow, released it from captivity, and retired to 
|, watch the result. ; 
Presently a few stragglers came to make inquiries 
A great outcry was soon 
made, and the air became dark with long piles of crows, 
which settled down near the invalid and seemed to hold 
Then the poor creature 
was carefully pushed upon the back of an old patri- 
arch, who sailed slowly away towards the woods, while 
the others arranged themselves into body guards flying 
upon each side to insure safety. They seemed to be 
successful in theireffort, as the woods soon after re- 





disapproves of their gloomy, unnatural life, she makes 
no complaints against them. 

When she was about six years old she felt—which ig 
as natural as breathing—a great desire for play and 
something to play with. She does not think she ever 
had seen a doll or heard of one, and yet she resolved to 
make something that would look like a baby! So she 
sought in the rag-bag for old white cloth, which she 
made into the form ofarolling-pin. Then a smaller ro}} 
was sewed, by way of arms, across the tirst, about two 
inches from the top. She did not aspire to legs, feet or 
hands. A berry from the elder bushes in the pasture 
gave cheeks and lips to the “bundle,” and a stolen drop 
of ink marked the eyes. She then cut two holes ing 
fragment of brother Ephraim’s gingham cravat, into 
which she thrust the arms, and then tied it round with 
sevewsi threads of blue yarn, which hung gracefully 
down to the bottom of the skirt. 

You who have fine French dolls will laugh at this 
picture of little Polly’s treasure; but when it was com. 
pleted she was so overjoyed that she hugged and 
kissed it, (nobody had ever hugged and kissed her) 
and jumped up and clapped her hands, till the 
loose boards of the garret floor made such a noise ag 
would soon have revealed her secret below stairs. 

At the next leisure moment Polly hid her doll under 
her checked apron and bore it in triumph to the great 
shelving rock under the elders, and whenever she could 
slip away afternoons would run to its hiding-place for 
& moment to dance it up and down and kfss it. 

-| Butalas for her baby-joy! Sister Mehitable, who 
believed in nothing that couldn’t be turned into money, 
went to the “east pasture to see what could be enticing 
of that child down there two or three times a day.” 
And there under the projecting rock, her eyes, whose 
mission was to spy Qut specks of dust on floors and 
garments, caught sight of “this awful thing that was 
a-leading Polly into the sin of idolatry.” 

The stern Mehitable, who had never known a mother’s 
heart, took the rag-baby with a spiteful twitch and 
marcheé with it—by one arm—triumphantly to the 
house, and in presence of the assembled family de. 
nounced Polly as “‘an artful and wicked child whom 
the devil must be teaching, as nobody had told her how 
to make this!” Then, still dangling by one arm, the 
rich treasure was held over the blazing logs till Hitty 
had to drop it to save her fingers. 

Polly darted off to the rock, and there, for the first 
time in her life, felt the raging of passion. She jumped 

up and screamed, and pulled her own hair, and hoped 
sister Mehitable would die, and wished the barns full 

of new hay would burn down, and that somebody would 

break all the jars of rose- water, and steal all the garden 

seed, and stick pins in the elders. 

And for an hour she raged like a little fury, but no 

one came down tocomfort her or to tell her how wrong 

it was to fall intosuch apassion. When the poor baby 

—for she was little more—had exhausted herself, she 

went to the house, fell on the bed and sobbed out her 

sorrows till sleep came to comfort her. 

The next day Polly was set down, as usual, to pick- 

e| ing over garden seeds like an old woman. And that 
was all the play she ever had in childhood. 
Poor children who have none to buy toys for them, 
need play almost as much as they do bread and butter. 
So those who have loving friends able to provide 
pleasures, as well as comforts for them, should re- 
member such poor little longing hearts as Polly’s and 
share their toys and books with them. a. De G 





A MISTAKE, 


On the evening before the examination in a large 
school the boys were standing about in groups. They 
q| Were unusually anxious as to the results; for a gentle 
man, a friend of the school, had promised to give ten 
pounds to the boy who got the highest number of 
marks. Ten pounds, you know, is a large sum fora 
hoy, and those who had been busy all the year, and 
hoped that they should stand somewhere near the top 
of the list, could not help being excited. 

“I know what I will do, if I get it,” said one. “I 
shall treat all the boys.” 

“I shall buy a new set of bats, balls and stumps for 
next year's cricket matches,” said another. 

“Harry Sharpe is the most likely to get it. Hany 
will you treat us if you do?” asked a third. 

Harry blushed at this question. His eyes turned 
away from the boys to one, his friend, Samuel Wari, 
but he saw that the others were waiting for an answer, 
so he said, “Yes, of course I shall treat the boys, ifl 
get it; but I am afraid to expect that I shall.” 

“I hope you will, Harry,” three or four cried togeth- 
er, “whether you treat us or not;” which showed that 
they liked him. You know some boys like sweets, and 
oranges, and cakes, better than they do the givers 
these things. : 

Harry Sharpe was a young, pale boy; rather thin, 
too; but not very strong. But he was kind and oblit- 
ing to every body; he never did mean or deceitful 
things,—and was a general favorite. But Harry hadt 
great trouble. His mother was a widow, and she Wa 
not rich; and he was always puzzling his brains to find 
out what he could do to help her. So when this pr 
was offered he made up his mind that he would gett 
money if possible. 

“She could buy so many things with it, you kno¥,- 
a new dress and shawl, and a new rug for the parlor~ 
heaps of things that will make her so glad,” he said 
Sam. as they were walking around the playground. — 

“T hope you will get it,” replied his friend ; ‘for m0 
of the boys would make a better use of it, I am sure. 

“Why, she will hardly know what to do with such# 
lot of money. Ten —— It's almost a little for 
tune; is it not, Sam. ?” di 

Sam. did not think quite so much of it as Harry 0% 
because his father was a rich man, and always allo 
him plenty of money ; but still, it did seem a good lar 
sum even to him. : 

“I shall not sleep for thinking about it,” said Har 
“QO, Sam., if I should fail after all!’ thet 
“OQ, you are not going to fail, lad,” said the 0 

“Do not be timid. Sit down coolly to your papers, 
do the best you can. You are almost sure of succes: 

It was as Harry said; he could scarcely sleep ® 
thinking about it; and when he did, all his dre 
were about the examination. He dreamed that he 


d 





; that hisP 
tion of it from the owner, who has long ago given up | adding up rows of Sgures six yards lhe; 


both dolis and Shakers. 


Sometimg little friendless children are taken by these 


people to bring up; and no doubt they get enough 


eat and clothes to make them comfortable, and I’m sure 


ing puzzled him, being all verbs and no nouns; thst, 
mistook the heights of mountains for the len 
rivers, and said that Snowdoun was two hundred 
long, and the Thames three thousand five hand 
seventy-one feet high. Then he would awake hot, 
frightened, and ready to cry, but very glad that it 


to 


they are taught towork! There's no play in these set- | only a dream. 


tlements. 


The child who owned that lone doll was taken an or- 


When the next day—the grand day—arrived, B® 
was tired and excited, and’ altoget er unfit for 
duties. His dyes were dim, he could not see ©" 


phan, by this people, when so young that she remem- and his hand shook so that he could not hold bis? 


bers no earlier friends; and although she now whol 


ly still. But yet he went bravely to do the best he ¢ 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 
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e schoolroom was very quiet that day. The clock 
ou be heard to tick all the time. Each boy had his 
questions handed to him, and was told that he might 
speak to no one for three hours. Then began a rust- 
ling of paper and a scratching of pens, and they, with 
the clock, were the only sounds heard. 

ost began with his geography. He found that he 
remembered that very fairly. He did not say the Alps 
were in England, nor that the Trent was in France. 
He only made a few little mistakes, and his map-draw- 
ing was very good indeed. As he over his an- 
swers, and saw that they were correct, he would have 
liked to clap his hands, but, as that would have star- 
tled the whole school, and the examiners as well, he 
contented himself with rubbing them. 

Then came grammar, and as it was a sensible sen- 
tence, with nouns as well as verbs, he managed ve 
fairly with that. He did forget some of the Latin, but 
what he remembered of it he wrote as nicely as he 
could, hoping that quality would make up for lack of 

antity. 
oe When he had finished his drawing and music papers, 
he looked at the clock, and saw, to his dismay, that 
only half an hour remained for his arithmetic. 

Now, I dare say you have all worked some sums, 
and you know that when they are hard you want a very 
steady temper and cool head, and poor Harry had nei- 
ther of these at the minute he needed them. 

He did two sums, but they were long ones, and he 
found for the other three that remained he had just five 
minutes. He hurried through another, and found his 
time gone, and the tutors ready to collect the papers. 
His friend, Sam. Ward, was sitting nexttohim. Harry 
looked at him, and Sam. pitied the little boy, and wrote 
on a slip of paper the answers to the two sums which 
he had himself worked. Harry had copied them 
eagerly, and thanked his friend by a look. 

This was of course wrong. Copying is never allowed 
at examination. Both Harry and Sam. knew that; and 
it was a sad thing that they did what they knew was 
not right. 

The teachers came round for the papers just as Harry 
had copied the figures. The boys were toid that there 
would be a holiday for the rest of the day, and the 

rizes would be given out the next day. 


to enjoy this one. 


The next day they all assembled in the lecture-room 


to hear the result of the examination. And then—who 
can I tell you the grief that came to Harry Sharpe? Thé 
gentleman who gave out the prizes said to them, “I am 
very sorry to tell you that two buys have broken the 


rule for examinations. They were seen to pass a sli 


Ty | ning up Bridget’s hoop-skirt as if it were a ladder, or 


Boys are 
always ready for holidays, but they were too anxious 


Holes were made in her thin, pert little ears, and 
bright cherry ribbons tied in—a color that was very be- 
coming to her complexion. 

Papa bought a collar for her, with a tiny silver bell 
attached to it, that tinkled merrily with Brownie’s 
pranks. A very queer little sprite she proved to be, 
and mischievous enough to deserve her elfish name— 
running up the children’s backs when they were at the 
table and looking sagely over their shoulders, making 
frantic dashes at the sewing machine when the swift 
wheel was in motion, climbing on the high kitchen 
mantel-piece, and sitting there gravely among the flat- 
irons, clambering into grandma's pet orange-tree, run- 


sitting inside the high fender, looking into the blazing 

fire as though she intended to offer herself up fora 

burnt offering. 

But I am going to tell you of a sad accident that be- 

fell her one day. 

Under the kitchen of the house was a well, and a trap- 

door in the floor led down to’it, though it was seldom 

opened. 

Miss Brownie, taking an airing for her health one fine 

Sunday afternoon, crept in under the house on an ex- 
ploring expedition. Very naughty of her, perhaps, to 
be out prowling about on Sunday, but then you see she 
had never been to Sunday school and did not know 
any better. 

* A promising place for mice she thought this was, and 
she was running about in her velvet shoes, when sud- 
denly—O, horror of horrors! she had stept on nothing 
and was falling, falling, falling down a dark, cold, dis- 
mal place, knocking against rough stones as she fell. 
She had fallen in the well, and once at the bottom 
there was water enough not only to drown this one 
Brownie, but all the brownies in fairy land. 

She clutched at the rocks frantically with her sharp 
claws, and just before she reached the water she suc- 
ceeded in getting a foothold and climbing into a crevy- 
ice in the wall. Small matter for rejoicing in that, per- 
haps, for the place was barely large enough to hold 
her. Below her was the black, deep water; above her 


speak face to face. Peace be to thee. Our friends sa- 
lute thee. Greet the friends by name.” 3 John 13, 14. 


‘Wait letter before writing Marsh ;” and was received 
at destination. 


out of town, came into our office one day to scll some 


one question; and this was it: ‘Is ¢, 
the outside or the inside?’ ”’ 


of paper, and on looking over their exercises it is still 
jainer to see that they have copied from each other. 
n the case of twosums, both were alike and both 
wrong. But for this, one would have had the first 
prize, the other the second. Of course they have lost 
all chance of prizes at this school, both for this and 
other years.” 
Poor Harry felt as if his heart would break,—ali the 1 
more so that his friend had been punished as well, 
though he only meant to do him a kindness. They 
both learnt a lesson that they will not forget. “It is 
never right to do evil that good may come.” 
Harry was obliged toleave school. But although he 
had once done wrong it did not prevent his doing right 
after. He soon got a good situation, and his mother 
was not so long, after all, before she got her warm shawl 
and new rug. 


+o 


A CONTRABAND’S SERMON. 

A contraband—a boy of twelve years—was brought 
toS. H. not long since. One day he was overheard 
preaching to an audience of children in a slow, deliber- 
ate way, as follows: “Now, children, you must be 
gocd, and love God, and mind your folks; and you 
mustn’t neber steal, nor lie, nor call us little na-gurs.” 
A most excellent sermon. May American children 
profit by it. 





were the rocks she could not climb. Far enough away 
was she from the sunshine, and the rough though loy- 
ing handling of the children. é 


Brownie thought in her cat way of the saucer of new 
milk that Bridget would have ready for her; sadly the 


piteously she mewed with all her might. In vain! she 
might as well have been buried alive. No one heard, 
no one came to the rescue. 


night, and poor Brownie slept some on her uneasy 
perch, but woke in the morning so chilled and famish- 
ingly hungry. 
day, and “mew—mew—mew” sounded more and more 
faintly through the next dreary night. Weaker and 
weaker she was growing now—too faint and sick to ery. 


ing than this lingering death by starvation. 


The long afternoon wore away, and sadly poor 


ittle silver bell tinkled as she shivered with cold, and 


Night came on, though in that dark place it was all 


“‘Mew—mew—mew,” sounded all through the weary 


Poor little Brownie, better the quick death by drown- 


Meantime, what was going on above her in the cosy 
kitchen and pleasant sunshine ? 
When Brownie failed to come for her supper of new 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


milk on Sunday night they thought she was taking a 
onger ramble in the fields than usual—but when Mon- 
day failed to bring back the truant, the children were 


A friend in Chicago says: 
“The following message was sent from this place: 


: “Wash your hands before writing 
ain.” 

The following is from Maine: 

“A genuine ‘pahdee,’ quite aged, living some miles 


‘praties,’ and seeing the instruments, battery, &c., won- 
ered if that was the ‘tilligraft.’ After gazing steadil 
for several minutes, he said he always wanted to ak 
wires hollow on 








TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 
their subscription year commences. 

We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 
tion. The cost of the Companion should be $1.50 
per year. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 
That there 
may be no exceptions taken, and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the ‘“‘poor printer,” 
you can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 


est youths’ publication in the country. 





A PRIZE OFFERED. 
We offer any person who will send us the BEsT 
ORIGINAL Resus, between this time and the eigh- 
teenth of next April, a beautiful fifty page Photo- 
graph Album, valued at $5.00. The only condi- 
tions made are: 
1. The subject must not be a proverb. 
2. The Rebus must not make more than three 
lines of symbols. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





“Clap Out and Clap In.” 


All the girls in the party arrange themselves behind chairs, so- 
fas ottomans, &c., all the boys being sent out of the room, one 
girl stands as door-keeper. Some girl then calls out the name of 
gy whom she wishes to take the seat in front of her, the door- 
keeper opens the door and calls*out the name. he boy called 
enters and the door is shut; he icoks all around wondering who 
has chosen him, ani finally takes a seat. If he happens to sit 
down in front of the girl who called his name, he keeps his seat; 
but if not, as is most likely to be the case, they all clap him out, 
and away he goes. Another is then chosen and the same thing is 
gone through; sometimes a favorite boy will be called in a num 
ber of times before he guesses correctly. When all the girls have 
taken their turn in calling, they leave the room, and the boys 
take their stand behind the seats, and the girls are called in. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE CHILD’S TAPER. 


The sun's last beam had faded, 
The night began to fall, 

As a little cottage maiden 
Lit up a taper small. 


And all within the dwelling 
Enjoyed its kindly light, 

Which glimmered like a star-beam 
Amid the gloom of night. 


And, shining as a beacon 
Across the lonelv moor, 

It showed a wandering traveller 
The pathway to the door. 


There, safe within its shelter, 
He blessed the little light 
That shone amid the darkness 

And led his steps aright. 


And so, my heavenly Father, 
Whate'er L have to do, 
Thy glory I would always 
eep fully in my view. 


And though a little taper 

My light may seem to be, 
Yet, kindled at Thine altar, 

It still may shine for Thee. 


I may, if Thou wilt help me 
My little lamp to trim, 

Show some the way to Jesus, 
To find their rest in Him. 








For the Companion. 

“BROWNIE.” 

A council of war was being held over Tabby’s latest 
family of kitties—four blind, weak-legged, limp little 
things, who could only utter shrill mews while their 
destiny was being decided for them. 
Mamma, grandma and Bridget with one voice said 
that only one ef them could stay in the Brooks family, 
but as Patrick’s three children had spoken for one 
apiece, the rejected ones would escape the fate that 
generally falls to rejected kitties. The children were to 
decide which of the four should be the family pet. 


“O, let us keep this one with the little white face and 


black cap,” said Master Johnnie; “she looks like grand- 
ma!”—“or this one with white stockings and gray 
shoes,” said Ida. 


“No,” said little Nellie, “let us keep this poor, crying 
brown one; she is so homely that nobody else will be 
kind-to her.” So, strange to say, they chose the one 
they thought the ugliest; and because she was brown, 
and because the children had been reading fairy stories, 


they named her “Brownie.” 


Not so very homely, afterall, she proved, when her 
weak legs grew strong, and her eyes could open on the 
sunshine without winking, and her striped brown coat 
stew smooth and glossy. A great pet she became with 


alarmed. Could she have fallen in the well? It was 
a horrible idea, but not a likely thing to happen. It 
was haying time, and Patrick was too busy togo down 
and drag the well for a mere suspicion. 
“Use the water from the other well,” he said, and the 
first rainy day he would go down and make sure she 
was not there. 
Ah, if poor Brownie had heard that, how would she 
have longed and prayed for rain! 
Tuesday was bright and sunshiny, and the tall grass 
and the clover heads fell all day long before the sharp 
scythes of the mowers. Wednesday was cloudy, but 
still they kept on haying. Thursday was unmistaka- 
bly rainy. 
“Now then for this well,” said Patrick, as he came in 
with lantern and ladder, and the children clustered 
round, dreading to see the dripping body of their favor- 
ite brought up. 
The trap-door was opened, the ladder lowered and 
Patrick prepared to go down. 
Hark! what was that? Hark! the children held 
their very breaths with anxiety. Faintly, O, so faint- 
ly came a “‘mew—mew—mew” from the dark depths, 
and stout Patrick brought up the poor, starved, half- 
dead creature and set her gently down on the floor. 
Trembling like an aspen leaf—thin and sharp from 
long fasting—unable to stand on her poor little feet, 
with the cherry ribbons limp and worn, and thésilver 
bell tinkling mournfully as she shook with cold. Was 
that the frisky little Brownie they loved? 
How the children petted her and pitied her! How 
they held her in their warm hands, and fed her with 
warm milk from a teaspoon, lest too much food taken 
at once might kill her. How the old mother Tabby 
spit and snarled at her asif she were a stranger. Un- 
natural mother! it must have been a cold cat-heart in 
your bosom to forget your baby in four days. 
But Brownie in time, with feeding and petting, re- 
gained her flesh and her glossy coat, though the queer, 
witchy ways never came back again, and now, grown 
quiet and matronly by age, she sits in a dignified way 
ou the hearth-rug outside the high fender, with proba- 
bly no recollection in her brown head of those sad, 
painfal days long ago which she spent in the well. 

N. 8. B. 





THE WIRES---A FEW ELEC- 
TRIC JOKES. 


A New York paper says the subjoined message was 
handed into the Utica telegraph office by a gentleman 
of that city : 

“To : 

“Third Epistle of John, 13th and 14th verses : 
66. 


FUN FROM 





” 


By referring to the text it will be seen that there is 
quite a respectable letter contained in the verses desig- 
nated, namely : 

“T had many things to write, but I will not with ink 
and pen write to thee ; 





the small folks, 





1. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The windows whence the soul doth look on life; 
A briet repose, oft snatched ‘mid busy strife, 

A nation warm at heart and rash of hand; 

The norma! m of a vivacious land; 

A “two-forked” creature, who supremely reigns; 
A favorite plan for gaining fresh domains. 


My first displays the intellectual task 

Our paper doth of all its readers ask. 

It bids them whet their wit, and clear their brain, 
The mysteries set before them to explain. 

My second, who has aged grown and gray, 

Since (Edipus called on her in his way, 

Bids younger tyros solve the riddle fast, 

Or tremb.e at her sentence on them passed. 


3. 


When you stole my first 
I lost my second ; 
May you ever possess my whole? 


4. 
Whene'’er my first you chance to have, 
You must not do my second ; 
For on my whole security 
Can ne'er be safely reckoned. 
My first is always brought to you, 
My second is your doing, 
And if for ill my whole will make 
it very often rueing. 
~ whole at court as evidence 
s very rarely taken; 

For some will listen to my first, 
Some call my next mistaken ; 
In short, my whole is everywhere 

But very poorly reckoned, 
You can't depend upon my Jirst, 
Nor trust upon my second. 


Conundrums, 
What is that which has neither flesh nor bone, and has four 
fing :rs andathumb? A glove. 
; hy is an egg overboiled and an egg underboiled the same 
thing? It is hardly boiled. 
When is a blacksmith in danger of raising a row in the alpha- 
bet? When he makes A poke KR and shove L. 
Why is our lieutenant general like 160acres of land? Because 
he is a U. 8. Grant. 
What is the difference between Noah's ark and an archbishop? 
Noah's ark was a very high ark, but an archbishop is a hierarch 
(higher ark.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. The Pilgyimn's Wallet, by Gilbert Haven, Malden, is a good 
ik to rea 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 


IN ADDITION TO] 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABL 


PREMIUMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 


ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 


Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED. 


ON THE 
8th of July 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who hare se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar« 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches, 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens.| 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received . 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persevere 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street. 








“But I trast I shall shortly see thee, and we shall 


boo A ARRIE. 
2. Have faith in God. 3. Leonidas—Thermopyla. 4. Lappet. 


BOSTON. 














60 THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. tavern. Right beside me at the table sat a member | 


from one of the back towns that had never taken dim- 
ner at a tavern before in his life. Before his plate was 
a dish of peppers, and he kept looking at them. Fi- 
nally, as the waiters were very slow in bringing on the 
food, he took his fork, and in less than no time had 
one of the peppers in his mouth. As he brought his 
Terms of the Companion. teeth together, the tears me his a. = — 
spitting the pepper into his hands, he laid it by the side 
<— — + th per arent hynagh sual ond of his —— and he a — that set the = table in 
’ ad ‘ 7” 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-) & roar, exclaimed, ‘Just ite there and evel. 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 

and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


























VARIETY. 
For the Companion. 
UNCLE NED’S LONG FISH-POLE. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

No kinder or more liberal man than “Uncle Ned,” as 
the children called him, need be desired; and yet he 
would sometimes wholly deny the requests of his neph- 
ews and nicces, to their great disappointment. I want 
to give youaspecimen. The boys were to have a kind 
of trial in archery—shooting with the bow and arrow. 
f£ome of them wanted that all should wear red shirts, 
as the firemen do. And so the nephews laid the case 
before Uncle Ncd, and their bright eyes plead most 
earnestly for the uniform. After hearing the whole 
plan and the strong reasons why it would be desirable 
to ‘do as every body did,’* Uncle Ned thus spoke: 

‘Boys, did I ever tell you about my long tish-pole ?” 

“No, sir, no, sir, do tell it,” they almost shouted. 

“Well, when I was a boy they used to send me over 
‘to the cove,’ where was’ a store and a small village. 
By the side of the store stood along cane fish-pole. 
It was very long, very straight, and very light. How I — 
wanted that pole! It seemed to me that if I could only | DESPERATE ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR, ! 
own that pole I should be perfectly happy; the joints} A well known and prominent citizen of Norfolk, Va., 
were so regular, it was mottled so beautifully, it taper- | ao se Se ee yd peed ——, ma 
ed off sonicely! By great promises and efforts I finally | ang unexpected character, in the shape ot ‘a formidable 
got possession. How I mounted old Kate’s back! | black bear. j 
She was frightened at first with such a long whip hang-| He had just finished re-loading his gun (a double bar- ! 
ing over her! rel) when he discovered the animal making slow but | 

“TI well remember how the boys shouted after me, and Senty seeies Semese Rite. 





LURED. 


Said the wind to the lamp in the lighthouse tower, 
*Come out and play with me, 

Thou shalt light my path in the midnight hour, 
Alone o'er the stormy sea.” 


He whistled in vain o'er the raging foam, 
And wooed, but no answer came, 

While safe and bright in its lofty home 
Burnt the coy and steadfast flame. 


“Come away, come away, thou art prisoner there 
While others may revel free; 

My soft caresses come merrily share, 
Come out and play with me.” 


“I may not be lured from my eyrie above 
To light thee o'er billow or foam; 

Much peril | see in thy boisterous love, 
Much safety for me in my home.” 


He toyed with the lattice so softly—as sweet 
As the zephyr of ev-ning his breath— 

Till he Jaid the full warmth of his love at her feet, 
And she yielded to freedom—and death! 


O maiden! the lamp in thy lighthouse tower 
lias ne er out of darkness arisen; 

Beware of the perilous love of an hour, 
Or the feeling that home is a prisun. 














, Being aman of coolness | 
: ; and courage, he felt that his life depended upon both. ! 
the men and women smiled, and the dogs barked, as [| He carefully examined his piece,*drew a dirk knife | 
rode home. It seemed to me that every body and | from his pocket—which he invariably carried—opened | 
every body’s dog was out that day—to laugh at my | a — wage «Se his pe | braced his | 
‘ st ie Ae , AN yack again ee, and with as much ca!mness as a} 
long pole! But I finally reached home, and instead of man of his temperament could command under such } 
finding the family running out to greet me and admire | exciting circumstances, awaited the approach of the! 
my purchase, (mind, I had run in debs for it, and knew | huge monster. All this was but the preparation of a 
it would take me a long time to pay the debt) they —  aapmenn _— —- hist a dead stop | 
: ” a ee within one hundred feet of his intended victim, scents 
ohe ¢ a ‘ » 7 net | ; se ri : 
laughed, and asked, ‘W hy, Ned, what do you expect | the air as if it was impregnated with blood, and again 
to do with that fish-pole?’ Till that moment, it had | moves onward, but with more stealthy pace. Our hero 
never occurred to me that there was not a pond within | 20w makes up his mind that an encounter for life or | 
miles of me, and the only place where I could fish was , 


death is inevitable. He raises his gun to his shoulder 
a little brook running among the bushes, I using a pin 





—and fearing to let the bear come nearer to him than | 
. ; ‘ | about fifty fect, lest he might be taken unawares and | 
hook and a pole four feet long. What could I do with | thrown otf his guard by a sudden spring from the ani- | 
my pole? After lifting and whirling it awhile, and! ™#!—pulls the trigger of the right barrel, but the cap | 
. > . . | faile 3 >. Note p r ; 
‘make-believe’ fishing, I set it up against the house; enn a = aes at ie ee 
there being no place inside that could receive so long a | aim the trigger of the lett barrel was pulled, anda lenge 
concern. Very soon I began to find I had bought what charge of buck-shot was planted in and between the | 
I did not want, could not use, and yet it must be paid | €¥¢s Of the monster, which caused him to howl most 
Sor. Mow I wished that Coder Pead was near br: | furiously. With all the instincts of wounded animal | 
“ Siete Sede ae ' . . Ys OF | rage, it sprang upen our hero, and now came the death 
that our ittle rook Was a great river; or that I could; hug. Both rolled upon the ground, and fortunately 
dig a canal just in front of our door, and have the wa-| the man became disentagled from the embrace of the 
tet clear as crystal, and so full of fish that they would dich epi _ yop da mee lah oe gp plunged his | 
pies’ ste ss . o the >. beast’s throat. 
tumble over one another! Wouldn’t I fish thon! But] 4 few hours afterwards two negroes happened at the | 
alias! what should I do with my pole? Looking at ita few | spot, and found the victor stretched upon the ground. | 
days after 1 had become the happy owner, I found I had | His left shoulder was found to be much lacerated by | 
ect it up in the sun, and one whole joint had split open. ~ — ee nd aa an pe 
So I concluded the pole was ruined. And what next? bto take him to his residence in Norfolk "Fer the first 
yhy ce »* » 7 > | E * Par “ —_? 
Why, I would make me a flute, to be sure! So I cut it! two or three days he was quite delirious, and would oc- 
up, and measured, and contrived, and with a burning-| casionally exclaim, “Give me time!” which was un-| 
ivon made the mouth hole, and the finger holes, and | Coubtedly aoe tare a — 
4 a wari ; aides: ote is ) st. B arges 
a re proud of my ute. I saw it had no keys, and | of its species ever seen by smy inhabitant living eronnd 
t 10ug at it looked quite as much like a fife as a flute. the region where it was killed. It weighed seventeen 
Well, fife it might be; but alas! when I came to blow | hundred pounds before being dressed. 
ow g 
in it not a sound would come, either flute or fife! That, 


too, was a failure. ‘Never mind,’ I said to myself, ‘I 








——— - +o, 








; ANAGR e 
can make some nice canes.’ Out came my knife and ae 
tlie poor pole was in half a dozen pieces; but in doing eary 3S. Fast, of Renee, conde us the lentag 
this I broke and spoiled my knife. There the canes nes 4 tal Fun t 
ee i : . A + Fountains. .....cccccccccccscccevecs un in oats, 
were—but what then! Who wanted them? I tried to 2. Pastimes. .....ceceeeeeeere Tim's Peas. 
use one as I went to school, but I found I did not need . | agg tt eeeeeeeeeeeees 7 — 
: . " Wistouvescnsceeesvevacben m a fly. 
a cane, it was in my way, and when I wanted to chase eS ceknavnseseunneereel Our cage. 
a squirrel running » fence " 6. TAMS. ..cccccccccccscoccvececce A belt. 
4 - i aang o the hase, it was a burden, and I 7. Demeanor Mean doer. 
ost it or threw it away. Piece by piece went my pole & oe poner Be 
il r oe lof al . . 9. Beccce uber. 
till not a foot of it was left, and yet to be paid for! 10, All Ready.. Dear Ally. 
Nor was that all; it seemed as if every body wanted to 1. A Rich POM. .reccccsereestereeeooees —— 


torment me about my pole; if the cattle got into the > tate sini 


mowing-lot they would cry, ‘Ned, your fish-pole will 
be capital for those cattle ;’ if the canker-worms built a 
nest on the very top of the tree it was, ‘Ned, now for the 
fish-pole!’ And when little Johnny dropped his cap in 
the well he begged for my fish-pole to get it out. But 
there the debt was, and how long and hard 1 had to try 
to earn and save, till I had paid for it! At every step 
I had been disappointed and mortified. And it was 
just so in saving the money with which to pay for it. 
At every step there was a new disappointment. It was 
2 long, hard work to pay for my pole, and it was many 
years before they ceased to hint about a ‘good, long 
fish-pole.” But in the end I learned a great lesson, or, | 
rather, several great lessons, such as,— ~ 

1, “Not to buy any thing mergly because I fancy it. 
shane | — two wecks, I should have got oyer the | Every ith year the law was read to the people. 

+ , ; . : | n the destruction of Jericho 7 priests bore7 trumpets | 

2. “Not to buy any thing that I can’t use—don’t really | 7 days; on the 7th day they surrounded the walls 7 | 
need. If 1 could have used my pole once, it would have | times; and at the end of the 7th rougd the walls fell. | 
heen foolish to bur it. | Solomon was 7 years building the tempte, and feast- 

: 2 7 ; ed 7 days at its dedication. 

3. “Not to buy any thing for my pleasure or fancy | In the tabernacle were 7 lamps. 
for which I must run in debt. It is a very hard thing | The golden candlestick had 7 branches. 
to pay a debt, especially if all the time you are feeling| N#4man washed 7 times in Jordan. 
you were very foolish in contracting that debt. Ft Fe ety wit» him 7 Gage and 7 nights, and 

ss ¢ | offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams as an atonement. 

4. “Never te buy any thing not absolutely necessary,| Our Saviour spoke 7 times from the cross, on which 
without waiting a fortnight after the fever comes on.' He hung 7 hours, and after His resurrection appeared 7 
In most cases, in that time the fever subsides, and you ee : a's P aa _ | 
don’t care for it and are glad you didn't buy it. | ene » FENger Ga pees, eins. 7 

“And now, boys, you know about the pole, my ‘long | In the Revelations we read of 7 churches, 7 candle- 
fish-pole,’ and if you now wish, I will Zend you money Sticks, 7 stars, 7 trumpets, 7 plagues, 7 thunders, 7 | 
enough for the red shirts, but shall demand full pay- Vials, 7 angels, and a 7 headed monster. 
ment.” eee ere 

The boys consulted together and said,— CHINESE BILL OF FARE, 


“Uncle Ned, we guess we won't have the red shirts.” | A Chinese restaurant, with Chinese waiters and Chi- 
~ nese service, is to be opened in Paris during the com- 

s00 ROT ing exhibition. We seem to see a crowd of French, | 
° | English, American and others, “outside barbarians,” | 

“TI went to the Legislature last year,” said a Georgi- patiently waiting to be served, while the waiters are 
an. “Well, I went to Augusta and took dinner at a passing in the orders, “rat-tail soup—baked dog, well’ 





THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


This number is very frequently used in the writings 
of the Bible. 

On the 7th day God ended His work. 

In the 7th month Noah's ark touched the ground. 

In 7 days a dove was sent out. 

Abraham pleaded 7 days for Sodom. 

Jacob served 7 years for Rachel. 

And yet other 7. 

Jacob mourned 7 days for Joseph. 

Jacob was pursued a7 days’ journey by Laban. 

A plenty of 7 years and a tamine of 7 years were | 
foretold in Pbaraoh’s dream by 7 fat and 7 lean beasts, 
and 7 ears of full and 7 ears of blasted corn. 

On the 7th day of the 7th month the children of Is- 
racl fasted 7 days, and remained 7 days in tent. 

Every 7th year the land rested. 

Every 7th year all bondmen were set free. 

















done—puppy pie and cup of flowery imperial for two— 
cat cutlett, with pickled mice—one bow-wow, a la Ku- 
Shing, and two birdsnests—hurry up that snake-stew.” 


THE PRANKS OF A JACKDAW. 


The visitors to Likely Wells have been much amused, 
of late, by the freaks of a tame jackdaw. Nota con- 
veyance travels to the village but Jack is sure to be 
there to receive the visitors, acting, in fact, as if he was 
the master of the ceremonies for the place. Jack isa) 
frequent visitor at the parish church; but his vagaries 
in that sacred edifice were so extraordinary asto lead 
to an edict being promulgated by the authorities that 
he was to be excluded in future. 

The next Sunday Jack again appeared at Divine ser- 
vice ,.to the disgust of several of the congregation. In- 
timation was given to Moses, the village bellman, and 
Blue, the raral policemen on duty in the township, and | 
they were instracted to remove the bird. But Jack | 
was too sharp for them, for he actually tuok poseession | 
ot the pulpit, and amused himself with taking an inven- 
tory of the contents. When the vicar went to the altar 
Jack alighted on the reading desk, and appeared to be 
busily engaged in studying the morning lessons, until 
the sermon was nearly over, when his quick eye ob- 
served an elderly lady in an adjoining pew deposit her 
gold spectacles on her prayer book. In a moment 
Jack was down on the prize, and tlew off with the beoty 
to the altar table, where ne remained during the rest of 
tue service. Previous to the communiun, Moses and | 
the solitary Bobby again attempted co eject the sable 
intruder, vut the daw was nut to be done, fur he touk 
refuge ou the top of the urgan, and waited there until ; 
the sacrament was over. | 

‘The church wardens have since given very strict or- | 
ders that Jack is to be caged during churco hours or 
¢ise his lite is to be sacriticed ; but the villagers, on the 
uther hand, declare that they could better spare old 
Moses or tue policeman.—Leeds (Eng.) Temes. 


Our feelings towards birds and other creatures are 
largely moditied by their cuior and associations. When ! 
& white dove once flew into the gallery window of a; 
church and settled on the puipit Bible between the 
hands of a minister who stuvd at prayer, all looked 
upon it as an act of singular fiuness and beauty. Poor | 
jackdaw had uno history to dignify him, or whiteness | 
or poetical reputation to recommend him in meeting. 











NOBLE GIRLS. 
Misfortune often makes heroes and heroines. North- 
ern education and Southern “spirit” will, each of itself, 
teach the philosophy of making the best of things: 


The Holly Springs (Miss.) Reporter knows several 
gir.s in Marshall county who were raised in the lap of 
luxury, with fine carriages to ride in and money to 
spend by the thousands, before the war, who can now 
chop wood, drive a two-horse wagon, go to market, and 
do all the housework. They can go into the kitchen, 
tuo, and prepare a meal equal toa French cook. And 
then call on them in the parlor; they will treat you to 
such music as would make the houris listen with won- 
der and admiration. ‘These girls have cheerfully con- 
turmed to the change in their pecuniary circumstances. 
‘The Reporter thinks they are worthy or being the wives 
of the greatest and best in the land, and so think we. 

Se ee 
GUNPOWDER. 

That gunpowder wasinvented by Roger Bacon, in the 
thirteenth century, is a threadbare statement which will 
probably turn up once a week in the papers till the end 
of time. That ne blew himself up with it is true, but 
so far from its being his invention he expressly says) 
that he when a boy, in common with all the chiidren of | 
Europe, played with tt in the furm of squibs. It is cer- | 
tain that the Chinese used it for fireworks before Carist; | 
and the Hindoo laws reter to it as being known in the 
days of the shepherd kings of Egypt. Philostratus, | 
who wrote in the year that Alexander the Great was 
born, also speaks of it as a terrible combustibie made of 
brimstone, nitre and wood.—Newburyport Herald. 


Next they will discover references to the steam-en- 
gine in Homer and find out that Archimedes knew how 
to take photographs. 








For the Companion. 
A GOOD BOOK. 

A friend who has no other interest in the book he 
recommends than a desire through it to do good, sends 
us the following paragraph, which we cheerfully pub- 
lish at his request: 


Boys anp Grrts :—If you want one of the most in- 
teresting books that you have ever read, enclose fifty- 
five cents in a letter directed to “Rev. B. Griffith, Nu. 
530 Arch Street, Philadelphia,” and ask him to send 
you a copy of “CHILDREN AND JeEsvs,” By Rev. E. P. 
Hammonp. After you have read it lend it to your 
schoolmates and other young friends. 

M. G. McManan, 
Knob Noster, Juhnson Cov., Mo. 


SWEAR IN HEBREW. 


It is very sad to hear men swear. It is sadder still to 
hear little boys. There was once a man ina coach who 
swore very much. Some one of the men in the coach | 
said, at last, ‘‘“My good sir, you will much please the | 
company if you will only swear in Hebrew!” The man 
felt at once that he was doing wrong, and ceased to 
swear altogether. 


Tell a pr6fane man to put his oaths in an unknown 
tongue and he at once feels the folly of his vile habit. | 
The diseased and wicked passion for strong, rank lan- 
guage can be gratified only by committing sacrilege on 
the sacred terms of one’s own mother tongue. 


+> 


FAST COLOR. 


In one of the New England parishes, since the com- 
mencement of the reform of temperance, at a meeting | 
held for the transaction of business, a proposition was | 
introduced and carried for painting the meeting-house. | 
Of course it was necessary to decide what color it | 
should be painted. One gentleman proposed white; | 
another green; another brown; another red; another ' 
yellow; and reasons were offered foreach. At last 
says one, “Mr. Moderator, I move that it be painted | 
rum color; and I will give areason. ‘There is Colonel | 
, who sits near you, has had his face painted | 
rum color these fifteen years, and it grows brighter and | 
brighter every year.” 














, GOT THE WORST OF IT. 





The Evansville (Ind.) Journal says a dog in that city 


bis a man in the chin, making two ghastly wounds, 


which it was deemed best to cauterize before dressing. ! 


But the dog was taken with delirium tremens a few 
hours after and staggered off a boat into the river, 
where he sunk instantly. 

The Fiji murderers of a shipwrecked crew, can- 
nibals as they were, refused to eat a rum-soaked and 
tobdcco-flavored sailor. The fate of the dog shows how 
wise they were. 





Ir is dreadful to hear of a child only one month old 
taking to the bottle. 


HOVEY & c0.’sS 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, FOR 1867, 


Is now published, and contains upwards of 130 3S, Wi 
beautiful Engravings of the fom _ — 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 
AND A SPLENDID COLORED PLATE, 


with full descriptions of 2500 varieties of Flowers ami Vegetables 

and complete directions for their cultivation. Sent free to all 

applicants on receipt of 25cts. Address HOVEY & UO., 
-iw 53 North Market Street, Boston. 


Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato, 
THIRTY DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER TOMATO. 


HOVEY & CO. offer for sale SEEDS of this new and re- 
markable variety. ‘he Tomatves are of medium size, red, smooth, 
solid and finely flavered, and are prodaced in clusters of ten io 
twenty, ripening ap thirty days before the Tilden or any other 
kind. The Vegetable Committee of the Mass. Horticultural So- 
ciety pronounce it‘ a new and distinct variety, worthy of triaL” 
It is fidently r nded as the greatest acquisition yet 
made to the Tomato. 25 Cents per package. Address 

15—2w HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston. 











tar"CROSSLEY'S PRINTED BRUSSELS CARPETS for $1.50 
per yard; 400 rolls just received. These Carpets we believe to 
be the cheapest of any that have been olfered since the war. 
For sale by the New Engiand Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—Crossley’s Printed Brussels, 400 
rolls just opened at $1.50 per yard, by the New England Carpet 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








CROSSLEY'S PRINTED BRUSSELS CARPETS—400 rolls 
just received beirg the entire lot of these goods on hand, and 
comprising all the beantifu: modern styles. These goods are 
equal in beauty and durability to the best Brussels, and will be 
sold for $1.50 per yard, by the New England Carpet Co, 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 13—3w 





THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
Ever Offered in America! 


Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 


Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 
Kitchen and Flower-Garden, 
Now ready. 


A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beauti- 
ful colored plate and lv engravings, containing a list of over 2,40 
varieties of Fiower and Vegetable Seeds; also, 150 varieties of 
the choicest French Hybrid Giadiolus. All the novelties, boh of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be round cescribed in the 
above work. Mailed tree to any address on receipt of 25 cents. . 


WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, Hurticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books, 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 

A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
iliustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 

First volume now ready. 

OUTWARD BOUND, 

OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 

The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,265. 
HASi’b AND WASTE, or the Young Pulet of Lake — 
v 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Qut, Work and Win, Haste and Waste. 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SoLptkr Boy, or Tom Somers i» the Arng, 
THs YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequei tu above.) 
“FIGHTING JOK,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE Sailor ByyY, or Jack Somers in the Navy, 
THe YANKEE MIDvyY, (Sequel to above.) 
“RAV ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ** Boat Club” Series. 
Haudsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor anu Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Aguin, Little by Littie. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
Protusely illustrated from new desigus by Billings; ia 
neat box; cloth, per vol., aoc. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, Jr. 
6. Birthday Party, 1. ‘the Picnic Party. 
7. Proud and Lazy, 11. ‘The Gold ‘Tthunble. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The vo-Sometuings. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morg#n. lilustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive series for Young and Old, 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusve, 
Young Crusoe, 


12 vols. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
8. Christmas Gilt, 
4. Dolly and 1, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Wiuilis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. bach 75c. 
COMPRISING: i 
Little Prudy, Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Lite Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's potty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 
seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Any bvok 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lewe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
, Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. j-—vm 





MANY PERSONS are to-day suffering from Dyspepsia who do 
not know it; they feel a heaviness after eating, a surt of languor 
or lack of en , and attribute it to the Spring weather. It is 
nothing but Indigestion, and one dose of Cos’s bysPersia CURE 
will confirm this fact. 5— 





7" Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new roems, chambers 300 Washing’ Street, cor 
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ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 
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